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I ate  last  summer  an  elderly  min- 
j er  jogged  down  a dusty,  twist- 
ing mountain  road  in  Montana. 
His  thoughts  were  on  the  road 
ahead  and  the  cabin  behind,  where 
a woman  lay — perhaps  dying. 

Ernie  Terry  made  the  three-and- 
a-half  miles  in  two  hours.  His  trip 
to  a telephone  saved  the  life  of  74- 
year-old  Betty  Peters,  who  had 
rented  the  extra  cabin  at  his  mine. 
She  had  suffered  a stroke  that 
morning. 

Sixty-two-year-old  Ernie  was 
surprised  at  the  furor  he  caused: 


“Heck,  I’ve  known  for  years  I 
could  make  it,  easy.” 

Ernie  Terry  is  blind. 

In  a few  hours  he  went  back  to 
the  mine.  He  had  saved  a life  and 
had  won  a tighter  grip  on  the  in- 
dependence he  insists  is  his  right. 

Ernie  likes  people  even  better 
than  mining,  and  all  summer  his 
mountaintop  claim  bustles  with 
visitors.  His  callers  include  other 
blind  from  all  over  the  West,  rela- 
tives of  persons  who  are  blind,  his 
own  many  friends,  and  some  mere- 
ly curious  strangers.  He  tries  to 
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help  others  who  are  blind  to  ac- 
cept it  as  they  would  baldness  or 
big  feet. 

“Don’t  let  it  stop  you  from  do- 
ing what  you  want,”  he  tells  them. 

In  1916,  Ernest  R.  Terry  left  his 
native  Clinton  in  western  Montana 
and  rode  the  rods  seventy  miles 
southeast  to  Butte.  He  went  to 
work  in  the  copper  mines,  trying 
to  make  a stake  because  he  was 
about  to  get  married.  He  was  22, 
a medium-tall  young  man  with 
dark  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  The 
only  thing  in  any  way  remarkable 
about  him  was  his  energy. 

On  June  8,  1916,  the  power  drill 
he  was  sinking  into  the  rock  bored 
into  a previously  drilled  hole 
whose  dynamite  charge  hadn’t 
gone  off  as  scheduled.  It  went  off 
for  young  Terry. 

Ernie  felt  the  warm  blood  trick- 
le over  his  face  and  chest,  and  felt 
the  heat  of  the  foreman’s  carbide 
lamp  on  his  face.  He  raised  a 
numb  arm  and  rubbed  the  blood 
from  his  eyes.  Still  the  tunnel  was 
dark. 

“Leave  me  here,”  he  gasped. 
“Don’t  take  me  out.  I can’t  live 
blind.” 

But  the  miners  took  him  out. 

He  told  his  fiancee,  “I’ll  never 
marry  you.  I won’t  tie  you  down 
to  a blind  man.”  (After  a few 
years  she  believed  him  and  mar- 
ried another  man.) 

Ernie  went  on  alone,  first  to  col- 
lect $4,000  state  compensation 


for  total  disability  and  then  to  a 
Philadelphia  specialist  who  gave 
him  no  hope.  On  his  way  home  he 
consulted  another  specialist  in  Mil- 
waukee. This  doctor  operated  three 
times. 

In  the  Milwaukee  hospital  bed 
Ernie  guided  a pencil  along  a rub- 
ber band  a nurse  had  stretched 
across  a piece  of  paper,  writing  an 
optimistic  letter  home.  This  gave 
his  mother  the  impression  he  could 
see  again,  but  when  the  bandages 
came  off  the  world  was  still  dark 
for  Ernie. 

He  went  home  Christmas  Eve, 
1916,  to  a house  jammed  with  rela- 
tives and  other  friends  celebrating 
his  newborn  sight.  The  gaiety 
choked  off  as  Ernie  groped 
through  the  crowd  and  stopped 
near  his  sobbing  mother. 

A few  months  later  he  sank  the 
rest  of  his  compensation  money 
into  a grocery  at  Clinton,  and  it 
gave  him  enough  for  a living 
while  he  fought  for  normalcy.  Er- 
nie’s unused  pupils  had  caved 
slightly  inward  but  the  cross- 
shaped surgical  scars  had  held 
firm,  giving  his  eyes  a squarish 
look.  This  he  hid  behind  dark 
glasses. 

Within  nine  years  he’d  come  so 
far  he  thought  maybe  he  could 
marry,  after  all,  and  soon  had  a 
bride.  The  marriage  lasted  three 
years  before  his  wife  ran  away 
with  another  man,  whom  she  mar- 
ried after  getting  an  uncontested 
divorce  from  Ernie. 
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A few  days  afterward  the  other 
man  walked  into  Ernie’s  little  store 
and  tried  to  justify  himself.  Ernie 
didn’t  hear  the  words,  but  he 
locked  his  blind  man’s  radar  on 
the  voice  and  let  fly.  The  other 
went  down;  cursing,  he  scrambled 
up  and  lunged.  He’d  made  the 
mistake  of  talking,  letting  Ernie 
' draw  a bead  on  his  mouth — and 
he  went  down  again.  He  stayed 
down. 

The  1929  market  crash  came  and 
Ernie  went  broke,  along  with  al- 
most everyone  else.  It  was  no  trag- 
edy, though;  he  was  bored  with 
commerce,  and  he  had  located  a 
promising  mining  claim  near  the 
| top  of  5,800-foot  Camas  Mountain, 
seven  miles  north  of  Clinton. 

First  he  needed  a place  to  live, 
so  he  built  a cabin-just  like  that! 
He  cut  the  logs,  had  a friend  skid 
them  a hundred  yards  to  his  claim, 
then  he  notched  the  ends  and 
fitted  15  x 30-foot  walls;  another 
friend  helped  him  start  the  roof, 
but  Ernie  finished  it.  Soon  the 
cabin  was  ready  and  he  moved  in. 

He  got  an  ore  car  his  grand- 
father had  used  in  the  1860s, 
hauled  in  several  hundred  feet  of 
rail  and  started  boring  and  blast- 
ing into  the  mother  rock  of  Camas 
Mountain.  Since  then  he’s  spent 
every  summer  at  his  Belle  View 
Mine — the  claim’s  original  name. 
He  s built  two  more  cabins,  piped 
water  from  a spring  on  the  moun- 
tain, gouged  out  a parking  lot, 
built  a small  footbridge  to  the 


mine,  and  tunneled  four  hundred 
solid-rock  feet  into  the  mountain. 
He’s  found  a partner,  John  Hard- 
man of  nearby  Missoula,  who  helps 
when  he  can  and  does  most  of  the 
shoring-up. 

Summers  were  heaven  for  Ernie, 
but  winters  dragged,  with  six 
feet  of  snow  on  the  mountain  and 
Ernie  living  with  his  sister,  Clin- 
ton’s postmistress.  He  doesn’t  read 
Braille  because  he’s  an  active  man 
with  no  interest  in  reading.  Unlike 
many  blind  people,  he  hasn’t  even 
a dog  to  keep  him  company;  he 
just  doesn’t  need  a seeing-eye. 

He  took  up  a few  hobbies,  like 
Egging  wells.  He’s  sunk  four  of 
them  some  six  feet  wide  and  thirty 
feet  deep,  with  a little  help  shoring 
the  sides. 

He  became  a tap-dancer.  He’s 
always  loved  to  dance  (“Want  to 
know  how  to  keep  young?  Just 
dance  as  much  as  you  can.”)  and 
whirls  his  partners  dizzy  at  every 
shindig  within  fifty  miles.  Tap- 
dancing  was  one  of  his  many  am- 
bitions, and  it’s  typical  that  after 
a winter  of  lessons  he  became  Clin- 
ton’s dancing  master.  He  teaches 
schoolchildren,  for  free;  last  win- 
ter at  a Women’s  Club  show  he 
and  two  star  pupils  brought  down 
the  house  with  a tap  routine  and 
tore  through  encore  after  encore. 

He  bought  a truck,  vintage  1929. 
Keeping  this  in  top  condition  made 
Ernie  a fair  mechanic,  so  now  he 
keeps  Clinton’s  cars  running. 
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“You  know,”  he  said  pensively 
one  day,  “if  I could  by  some  mi- 
racle get  my  sight  back  I’d  have 
a heck  of  a time  deciding  whether 
to  take  it  or  not.  There’s  a lot  of 
different  sides  to  it — I haven’t  got 
an  enemy,  for  one  thing.  Even 
people  you  ordinarily  couldn’t  call 
good,  they’re  good  to  me.  They 
seem  to  think  I’m  somebody  spe- 
cial, blind.  I’d  just  be  anybody,  or 
nobody,  if  I could  see. 

“Blind  people  ought  to  find 
something  they  like  to  do  and  keep 
at  it.  And  make  plenty  of  friends, 
there’s  nothing  better  than  friends. 
Then  they  wouldn’t  have  time  to 
think  about  themselves  and  get 
down  in  the  mouth. 

“I’m  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  I 
like  mining  better  than  anything 
and  I get  along  real  good  without 
sight,  underground.  I learned  min- 
ing before  I got  blind.  I know 
where  everything  is  in  the  mine 
because  I put  it  there  myself.  Why, 
I can  do  anything  around  here.” 

That  sounded  like  bragging,  so 
I spent  some  time  with  him  to  find 
out. 

He  got  up  at  six  o’clock,  as  al- 
ways, not  by  an  alarm  clock 
but  because  he  was  through  sleep- 
ing. He  swung  his  feet  to  the  cold 
clean  floor  and  reached  for  his 
clothes  on  a chair  beside  the  bed. 

He  walked  briskly  across  the 
chilly  room  to  the  kitchen  range 
beside  the  door,  stuffed  in  paper 
and  shavings  and  fumbled  a match 


from  the  rat-proof  jar  on  the  cup- 
board. The  fire  caught  on  the  first 
match. 

Humming  a tune  from  the  1920s, 
he  grabbed  a griddle  from  its  hook 
and  slammed  it  on  the  stove.  He 
mixed  pancake  batter  with  a fork 
(“Never,  never  use  an  eggbeater 
for  flapjacks.”).  Waiting  for  the 
griddle  to  reach  the  right  tempera- 
ture, he  crossed  to  the  corner  wash- 
stand,  washed,  lathered  and,  peer- 
ing intently  at  nothing,  shaved 
with  a safety  razor.  (“In  town,  I 
use  an  electric.”) 

He  tossed  the  water  downhill 
through  the  door,  put  on  his 
glasses,  went  back  to  the  stove  and 
held  his  palm  near  the  smoking 
griddle.  Whistling,  he  ladled  out 
the  batter,  two  spoonfuls  per  hot- 
cake  and  eight  cakes  on  the  grid- 
dle—-none  too  near  the  edge  nor 
touching  another. 

After  breakfast  he  put  on  his  old 
hat  and  felt  beside  the  door  for  his- 
four-foot  peeled  maple  stick.  Stick 
probing  ahead,  he  strolled  up  the 
steep  path  to  the  newest  cabin,; 
gleaming  yellow  in  the  morning 
sun.  There  he  changed  into  work- 
tattered  overalls  and  rubber  boots. 
With  the  stick  chopping  the  air 
like  a machete,  he  headed  across 
the  pole  bridge  toward  the  black 
mouth  of  the  mine  in  the  hillside. 

The  rusty  little  ore  car  crouched 
just  inside  the  mine’s  entrance.  Er- 
nie propped  his  stick  between  two 
gray  timbers  along  the  wall. 

“Won’t  need  that,”  he  chuckled 
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“Say,  you  better  take  one  o£  them 
paloosers  hanging  there  on  the 
wall.  You’ll  need  light.”  A palooser 
turned  out  to  be  a candle-bearing 
gallon  can  with  one  side  cut  out. 

Ernie  rumbled  away  down  the 
track  with  the  ore  car,  leaning  for- 
ward under  dripping  timbers  that 
lurk  five  feet  above  the  floor  to 
crack  unwary  heads.  I sloshed 
along  behind.  The  mine  twisted 
like  a snake  through  the  rock 
where  Ernie  had  followed  his  vein. 
I stopped  and  covered  the  candle; 
the  mine  was  dark  as  death.  The 
blind  miner  had  shoved  off  into 
the  black  of  the  tunnel;  he  had 
work  to  do. 

Soon  Ernie  was  rhythmically  bat- 
tering a heavy  maul  against  the 
nickel-sized  head  of  a steel  drill 
he  was  driving  into  the  face  of  the 
rock. 

“Drilling  a powder  hole,”  he  ex- 
plained. “The  rock  isn’t  very  hard 
here  and  it  doesn’t  take  long. 
Where  it’s  hard  I use  an  auger. 
Come  on  up,  I’ll  show  you  some- 
thing. You  can  squeeze  by  the  car 
on  your  left,  there.” 

His  big  hands  roved  tenderly 
over  the  rock  and  moved  up 
a seam  of  darker  stone  which  I 
could  see  but  couldn’t  feel  when  I 
tried. 

“See  this  layer  here?  That’s  the 
vein.  There’s  copper  in  there,  and 
a little  silver  and  maybe  some  other 
stuff.”  He  kicked  the  side  of  the 
tunnel.  “This  black  crumbly  stuff 


is  iron.  That  light  rock  next  to  it 
has  a lot  of  talc  in  it.  Now  listen.” 

He  grabbed  a pick  and  slammed 
it  into  the  water-beaded  rock  face. 

“Hear  how  drummy  that  is? 
That  means  there’s  talc  behind  this 
granite,  and  a good  chance  of 
something  better  coming  up. 

“Hand  me  a piece  of  rock,  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  tell  what’s  in  it. 
Take  this  side  now.”  He  rubbed 
a thumb  over  a hump. 

“Isn’t  there  some  white  quartz 
right  there?”  There  was.  “That 
quartz  is  ore-bearing  in  these  parts. 
There  are  probably  little  flashes  in 
it.  Silver. 

“Now  look  at  the  other  side. 
See  the  blue  and  green  right  there? 
That’s  copper.  Or  copper  stain, 
rather.  From  the  vein.”  He  tossed 
the  rock  over  his  shoulder  and  it 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  car. 

He  reached  behind  a timber  and 
pulled  out  a shovel,  which  he 
jammed  into  the  rock  pile  at  the 
foot  of  the  end  wall.  I moved 
down  the  shaft  out  of  the  way  of 
rocks  that  might  miss  the  car. 
■None  did.  Working  steadily  and 
unhurriedly,  Ernie  filled  the  car 
in  a few  minutes.  My  offer  to  push 
the  car  was,  like  other  offers  of 
help,  politely  refused. 

Ernie  shoved  the  car  down  the 
tunnel  and  soon  we  burst  out  into 
sunshine  that  had  never  seemed  so 
bright.  He  didn’t  have  to  stop  in 
the  sun  to  blink  away  the  mine’s 
dark,  so  he  was  far  out  on  the  rock 
dump  before  I could  see  him.  He 
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had  to  unload  at  the  end  of  the 
dump,  which  there  rises  forty  feet 
above  the  rocky  canyon  floor.  Half 
a yard  from  disaster  he  stopped, 
heaved  the  car’s  body  around,  un- 
locked the  endgate  and  hoisted  the 
stern.  Rock  cascaded  down  the 
dump’s  side.  Three  more  loads 
and  he  was  ready  to  blast.  He 
plucked  dynamite,  caps  and  fuse 
nonchalantly  from  a box  in  the 
new  cabin  and  stuffed  them  into 
his  pockets. 

Back  in  the  mine,  he  worked 
quickly  and  surely,  as  always. 
He  poked  two  half-sticks  of  dyna- 
mite into  each  powder  hole, 
crimped  deadly  caps  on  four-foot 
fuses,  shoved  them  in  after  the 
dynamite  and  added  two  more 
half-sticks  to  each  hole.  He  ground 
the  whole  mess  to  bits  with  a pole. 
(“That’s  to  make  sure  the  powder 
and  caps  get  together.”) 

He  split  the  ends  of  the  fuses 
with  a knife;  held  one  of  the  split 
ends  between  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger and  brought  the  flame  of  a 
candle  nearer  and  nearer.  His  fin- 
gers joined  flame  and  fuse  with  a 
deliberation  that  was  agony  to  me. 
The  fuse  sputtered  and  began  to 
turn  to  ash  as  fire  crawled  toward 
the  powder. 


Ernie  found  the  end  of  the  other 
fuse  and  held  the  flame  near.  “I 
never  light  them  both  at  once,”  he 
said.  “Light  them  separately  and 
you  can  hear  each  one  go  off. 
Then  you  don’t  accidentally  drill 
into  a loaded  hole.” 

Finally  the  second  fuse  hissed. 
He  gathered  up  his  knife  and  can- 
dle and  strolled  back  to  the  ore  car. 

“Nervous?”  he  asked  suddenly; 
and  at  his  explosive  chuckle  I 
jerked  and  banged  my  head  on  a 
timber. 

I almost  climbed  up  Ernie’s  back 
on  the  way  out.  His  timing  was 
perfect,  though;  as  I crowded  past 
him  in  the  widening  entrance,  two 
dull  thuds  told  him  another  foot 
of  his  tunnel  lay  waiting  to  be 
hauled  out. 

Ernie  left  the  car  in  the  tunnel’s 
mouth  and  stalked  across  the  little 
bridge.  He  changed  his  clothes  in 
the  cabin,  and  then  poked  the  walk- 
ing stick  down  the  trail  to  his  home. 
There  he  made  lunch — fried  pota- 
toes and  ham,  and  bread  he’d  baked 
himself. 

For  those  who  have  poked  and 
pried  and  still  haven’t  tumbled  to 
his  secret,  Ernie — surprised  anyone 
should  consider  it  important — 
sums  it  up : 

“I  just  do  what  I want.” 


A new  preacher  was  preparing  to  give  his  first  sermon  on  a cold  February 
.Sunday.  One  of  the  church’s  deacons  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
“Go  out  there  and  give  your  sermon  boldly.  You’re  not  afraid  of  them  are 
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“Certainly  not,”  the  young  preacher  came  back.  “The  choir  and  I have 
them  outnumbered.”  — Ken  Siiively 
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